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ABSTRACT 

This third semester teaching guide for a United 
States history course for grades 9 and 10 begins with a continuation 
of the issue of social change and stability covered in the second 
semester, SO 001 272. The inquiry extends into the social movements 
of the twentieth century, beginning with the Progressive Movement. 

The overall objectives of the course are described in the guides for 
both the first and second semesters, SO 001 271 and SO 001 272. 
Specific questions or topics are included for class discussion, guest 
speakers, student reporting, role playing, demonstration, creative 
dramatics, creative writing, display making, and music appreciation. 
The content of these 31 lessons, learning activities, texts, and 
other resources are outlined in detail. (SBE) 
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In the second and third semesters of United States history, students inquire 
into issues and problems facing Americans today; they inquire into the ways 
history explains or influences the present. 

What is INQUIRY? It is research and careful consideration of alternatives 
when analyzing an issue or seeking the solution to a problem. In each lesson 
students will: 

1. Explain the problem identified in the lesson. 

2. Systematically gather pertinent information concerning the problem. 

3. Form accurate generalizations from facts. 

4. Distinguish between assumptions and facts. 

5. Participate in discussions thoughtfully and courteously. 

6. Draw conclusions supported by facts and reason. 

7. Suggest possible and reasonable solutions. 

8. Predict consequences of the proposed solution. 

In Part II you have been studying problems and issues relating to the diplomatic 
history of the United States and social changes in the United States before 
1900. Part III begins with a continuation of the issue of Social Change and 
Stability. Your inquiry will now extend into the social movements of the 
twentieth century, beginning with the Progressive Movement, Lesson 34. 
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TIME 

ALLOTMENT 



ISSUE OR PURPOSE OF INQUIRY 



HISTORY LESSONS 



ISSUE: SOCIAL STABILITY AND CHANGE 

(continued) 



13 lessons 



FOCUS: 



in a total 
of 31 



A. What conditions have 
caused reform move- 
ments to arise? 



lessons 



B. What tactics and 
methods have been 
used? 



C. Are the improvements 
brought about by 
reform movements 
worth the cost in 
social disruption? 

D. What have been the 
effects and results 
of reform movements? 





Passing Progressive 
Laws 

Controversy and 
Conservation: 

Public vs. Private 
interest 

Petticoats and 
Prohibition: 

Women's Suffrage 
and the Volstead 
Act 

The Noble Experi- 
ment of Prohibition 

Crusades of the 
1920's 

Hopeless and Home- 
less : 

A Catalyst for Change 

Legislation for 
Security: 

Harvest of the 
Depression 

The Struggle for 
Equal Rights 

Nonviolent Protest 

Triumphs and Frustra- 
tions of the 1960's 

The War Against Poverty 

The Fight to Save the 
Environment 

New Horizons 
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Lesson 34 

PASSING PROGRESSIVE LAWS 

I. Progressive causes 

A. More humane society 

B. Honest government 

C. Consumer protection 

D. Regulation of "big business" 

E. More democratic government 

■ ■■ • ; i ' / * ■' 

II. Arousing the public 

A. Journalistic exposes 

B. Political action 

C. Demonstrations 

III. Results 

Problem 

Why did the Progressive reformers have more success than the Populists? 

a. How was the Progressive movement like the Populist movement? 

b. How was the Progressive movement different from the Populist me ^ 

Activities for Subproblem a : How the rrug. ji ve movement like the Populi.«t 

movement? 

Guest speaker: 

1. A representative from the state agricultural office to discuss 
the history of farmer cooperatives in the Populist era, the 
Progressive^ era, and today. 

Student reports: 

1. The problems of a third party: the Progressive party and the 

Populist party. 

2., Ways the Progressive and Populist platforms were alike. 

3. Problems with the Supreme Coort: laws overturned. 

4. Common hostility to monopolies and the desire to regulate "big 
; business" by new laws. 

b. Ways the Shernnan Antitrust Act and the Clayton Antitrust Act were 
alike and different. 
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6. Compare Munn v. Illinois and Muller v. Oregon. 

7. Mugwumps and "Bull Moose" party: Compare and contrast. 

Displays: 

1. Charts or maps showing the states won by Weaver in the election of 
1892 and the states won by Theodore Roosevelt in election of 1912. 

2. Charts comparing the Omaha Platform of the Populists with the 
Progressive Party's platform. 

3. Cartoons or sketches showing conditions which concerned both the 
Populists and the Progressives such as railroad abuses, inflexible 
currency, making democracy more responsive to the people, etc. 

Dramatization and demonstration: 

1. Give a political speech which might have been appropriate for James 
Weaver and compare this to one which might have been appropriate 
for Theodore Roosevelt. 

2. Tableaux on the conditions in American society which aroused the 
concern of both Populists and Progressives. 

3. Skit on the nullification of Populist and Progressive laws by the 
Supreme Court in this period. 

Buzz groups: 

1. Do you think that "third political parties" such as the Populists- 
and the Progressives serve a good function even though they 
usually are unable to win national elections? Why or why not? 

2. If you were in a major political party and the group of reformers 
with whom you disagreed bolted the party and formed a third party, 
would you be glad or sad? Why? 

3. Do you think the efforts by Populists for certain reforms — which 
were unsuccessful — helped or hurt the Progressive efforts later? 

Why 

Conclusion 

I think that the two groups — Populists and Progressives — were alike in 

the following ways: 



Activities for Subproblem b : How was the Progressive movement different from 

the Populist movement? 

Student reports: 

1. A book report on THE JUNGLE by Upton Sinclair. 

2. Muckrakers: Ida Tarbell, Frank Norris, and Lincoln Steffens. 

3.. Charles Evans Hughes and the Insurance scandal . 
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4. The Galveston Hurricane and City-Manager Government. 

5. Measures for more humane society: Seamen's Act, Workmen's Compen- 

sation for federal employees, Adamson Act, limitations on child 
labor. 

6. Measures for consumer protection: Pure Food and Drug Act, Federal 

Reserve Act, Meat Inspection Act. 

7. Measures to regulate big business: Elkins Act of 1903, Hepburn 

Act, Mann-Elkins Act, the Clayton Act. 

8. Measures for more democratic government: 17th Amendment, Initiative 

and Referendum, direct primaries, and laws to correct corrupt 
practices . 

9. Louis D. Brandeis and his argument in Muller v. Oregon. 

10. President Woodrow Wilson as a Progressive and as a leader. 

11. President William H. Taft as a Progressive and as a leader. 

12. President Theodore Roosevelt as Progressive and as a leader. 

13. The conservatism of President Grover Cleveland in the Populist era. 

14. The best seller entitled IN HIS STEPS by Charles M. Sheldon. 

Displays: 

1. Map of federal reserve districts. 

2. Chart showing the city-manager form of government. 

3. Picture showing conditions in meat packing plant as described by 
Upton Sinclair. 

Creative writing: 

1. If you were a modern-day muckraker, what would be your subject? 

Write an article. 

Dramatization and demonstration: 

1. Role-play a meeting of a ladies group in which the speaker is a 
concerned housewife promoting consumer protection laws to the 
group. 

2. Role-play a demonstration march with placards in front of city 
hall in which reformers call for "throwing the rascals out" and 
a new slate of politicians and office holders. 

3. Role-play a scene in which a group of middle-class people discuss 
the latest expose on child labor, etc., just out in a popular 
magazine, McCLURES. 

4. Role-play a speech or argument made by Louis Brandeis before the 
Supreme Court in Muller v. Oregon. 

5. Role-play a conversation between a Progressive leader and a 
politician in which he offers support for the Congressmen in 
up-coming elections if he agrees to vote for Progressive laws 
but warns him of problems for politicians who do not. 

Buzz groups: 

1. The leadership in the Progressive Movement was different from that 
of the Populists, in that it was not drawn so much from victims of 
existing conditions as from men who were in comfort but who 
sympathized with the sufferings of others. Do you think this was 
a help or a hindrance to the Progressives? Why? 
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2. Why do you think the reform movements were not lead by the exploited 
laborers and children? 

3. Progressive leaders and supporters were mainly from the cities, 
rather than from the rural areas. Do you think this helped or 
hurt the movement? Why? 

4. William Allen White, a journalist of the time, said that the 
Progressives "caught the Populists in swimming and stole all their 
clothes except the frayed undergarments of free silver." What do 
you think he meant? 

Conclusion 

The Progressives were different from the Populists in the following ways: 



Overall Judgement 

I think that the Progressive reformers had more success than the Populists 
because 
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Discovery Exercise 
Lesson 34 



THE POPULISTS AND THE PROGRESSIVES 
WERE THEIR CAUSES BASICALLY ALI.KE OR DIFFERENT? 

"Wall Street owns the country. It is no longer a government of the people, 

by the people, and for the people, but a government of Wall Street, by Wall 

Street and for Wall Street. The great common people of this country are 
slaves, and monopoly is the master. The West and South are bound and 
prostrate before the manufacturing East. Money rules, and our Vice Presi- 
dent is a London banker. Our laws are the output of a system which 

clothes rascals in robes and honesty in rags. The parties lie to us and 
the political leaders mislead us. . . .The common people are robbed to 
enrich their masters. . . .There are thirty men in the United States whose 
aggregate wealth is over one and one-half billion dollars. There are a 
half a million looking for work. . . .We want money, land, and transporta- 
tion. We want the abolition of the National Banks, and we want the power 
to make loans direct "rom the government.- We want the accursed foreclosure 
system wiped out. . . .We will stand by our homes and stay by our firesides 
by force if necessary, and we will not pay our debts to the loan-shark 
companies until the government pays its debts to us. The people are at 
bay, let the bloodhounds of money who have dogged us thus far beware." 

Mrs. Mary Lease, Populist 

1. What does this speaker claim has happened to democratic government? 

2. Who or what is seen as controlling the direction and actions of 
the government and the nation? 

3. What does the speaker recommend as a remedy? 



"We are face to face with new conceptions of the relations of property to 
human welfare. . . .The man who wrongly holds that every human right is 
secondary to his profit must now give way to the advocate of human welfare, 
who rightly maintains that every man holds his property subject to the 
general right of the community to regulate its use to whatever degree the 
public welfare may require it." 



Theodore Roosevelt, Progressive 

1. What kind of change is Roosevelt demanding? Do you agree or 

disagree with him? Do you think the Populists would have agreed 
or disagreed with him? 
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C. "Great moneyed interests are becoming more and more necessary to the support 
of political parties, and political parties are every year contracting 
greater debts to the men who can furnish the money to perform the necessary 
functions of party warfare. . . .We must prevent. . .the great aggregations 
of wealth from using their corporate funds, directly or indirectly, to send 
members of the legislature to these halls in order to vote for their pro- 
tection and the advancement of their interests as against those of the 

pub! i c. " • 

Elihu Root, Progressive .v . 

1. What was the danger which disturbed Elihu Root? Do you think this 
was a concern of the Populist? Is this a concern of yours? 

2. What is "political warfare"? Does it take money today as then? 

D. . . .Corruption domi nates the ballot box, the legisl atures , the Congress , 
and touches even the ermine of the bench. (Supreme Court). . . .The news- 
papers are largely subsidized or muzzled, public opi nion silenced, business 
prostrated, homes covered with mortgages , Tabor impoverished and the land 
concentrating in the hands of the capitalists. The urban workmen are denied 
the right to organize for self-protection. . . .The fruits of the toil of 

mi 11 i ons are boldly stolen to build up colossal ( huge ) fortunes for a 
few. :/..V ‘ 

"F i nance--We demand a national currency, safe, sound, and flexible. . , . 

1. We demand free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold at the present 
legal ratio of 16 to 1. 

2. We demand that the amount of circulating medium be speedily increased 
to not less than $50 per capi ta. 

3. We demand a graduated income tax. (One which takes more from the rich 
than the poor). ... 

" T r ans por ta t i on- —Transportation being a means of exchange and a public 
necessity, the government should own and operate the railroads in the 
interest of the people. The telegraph, telephone, like the post-office 
system, being a necessity for the, ; transmission of news, should be owned 
and operated by the government in the interest of the people. 

"Land the land, including all the natural sources of wealth, is the 

heritage of the people, and should not be monopolized for speculative 
purposes , { and alien ownership of land should be prohibi ted. All land 
now heTd by r Other corporations in . excess of their actual 

needs , and all lands now owned by aliens shoul d be reclaimed by the 
government and held for actual settlers only." v'"" ' ' ' ' 

The Populist Platform of 1892 
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1. Why did the Populists want to make money more plentiful but worth 

less? Who would be favored by that situation: the debtor — the 

one who owes money or the creditor — the one who collects his loans? 
Which were the Populists? 

2. How do you think Populists felt about land companies which would 
buy up vast amounts of land and sell it at high prices? What are 
your clues? 

3. How do you think the Populists wanted to solve the problem of very 
high railroad rates charged to get farm produce to market? What 
are your clues? 

4. How did the Populists feel about the laborer in the big city? What 
are your clues? 



E. "Nowhere else in the world have noble men and women shown more sympathy and 
helpfulness in their efforts to rectify (right) wrong, ease suffering, and 
give the weak strength and hope. We have built up a great system of govern- 
ment, which has become a model for those who seek to set liberty upon 
foundations that will endure. Our life contains every great thing, and 
contains in it rich abundance. But evil has come with the good, and much 
fine gold has been corroded. With riches has come inexcusable waste. . . . 
We have been proud of our industrial achievements, but we have not stopped 
thoughtfully enough to count the human cost, the cost of lives snuffed out, 
of energies overtaxed and broken, the fearful physical and spiritual cost 
to men, women, and children upon whom the burden has fallen. The groans 
and agony of it all has not yet reached our ears. The great government we 
loved has too often been used for private and selfish purposes, and those 
who used it had forgotten the people. 

"At last we have a vision of our life as a whole. We see the bad with the 
good. With this vision we approach new problems. Our duty is to cleanse, 
to reconsider, to restore, to correct evil without harming the good, to 
purify and humanize every part of our life without weakening or senti- 
mentalizing it. . . . 

"We have itemized the things that ought to be altered and here are some of 
the chief items: A tariff which cuts us off from our proper part in the 

commerce of the world, violates just principles of taxation, and makes the 
government an instrument in the hands of private interests; a banking and 
currency system based upon outmoded financial principles. . . ; an industrial 
system which holds capital in check, restricts the liberties and limits the 
opportunities of labor, and exploits the natural resources of the country; 
a body of agricultural activities less efficient. . .handicapped because 
science has not served the farmer directly enough, and crippled because 
the system of credit does not serve it well;. . ." 

Woodrow Wilson, Progressive 

1. What does Wilson see as the goal of the Progressive reformers? 

2. What are the problems Wilson lists which he says need correction? 

3. Which problems are the same and which are different from Populist 
complaints? 
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Lesson 35 

CONTROVERSY AND CONSERVATION: PRIVATE V. PUBLIC INTEREST 



I. Present Problems of Conservation 

A. Lumber shortage 

B. Limited mineral supply 

C. Flooding and erosion 

D . Di sappea ri ng wi 1 d 1 i f e ! 



II. National Parks and Forests 

A. Teddy Roosevelt's efforts 

B. Opposition of Western congrtssnen 

III. Tea Pot Dome Scandal >r .V-.j 

A. Bribery and "shady deals" 

B. Senator Thomas J. Walsh and the investigation 



IV. Tennessee Valley Authority 

A. Efforts of Senator George Norris 

B. Vetoes by Republican Presidents 

C. The New Deal and TVA 

D. Eisenhower and the Dixon- Yates contract 



V. Ti del and Oil Resources 

A. Truman's position 

B. Supreme Court's decision 

C. Eisenhower's position 

D. Regulations and oil spills 

■ '• • t?.'' ' > V-* \ ^ •, ■ \\ 
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Problem 



Whom should Americans hold responsible for conserving national resources for 
the future? : . ; ‘ " .-V.‘ ;'••• •, :\r /-.v- 

a. Is conservation a problem? 

b. What have been the successes and failures in conservation? 

c. What should be done? • ■ 

Activities for Subproblem a : Is conservation a problem? 

Guest speakers: : : :: 

1. Member of the National Association of • Audubon Soidetfes. 

2. A lumberman or dealer. 

3. A member of Save-the-Redwood League. 

Student reports: 

1. Forest fires. 

2. Soil and erosion. - 

3. Lumber scarcity and shortage. 

4. Shortage of natural gas. 

5. Animals in the North American Continent facing extirarri on. 

6. Oil reserves. 

7. Use of synthetics. 

8. Soil 1 os i: " u i-V ' • ■ 

9. Cost of Floods. 

10. The vanishing Redwood. 

11. Oil spills in the Gulf of Mexico. 

12. Oil spills off the California coast. ' •• • 

Displ ays : 

1. Pictures or illustrations of wild life in North America facing 

extinction. • v •:< 

2. Maps showing the gradual shrinking of American forests over the 
19th and 20th centuries. 

3. Soil samples. 

4. Soil and earth layers: chart or simulated layers. 

5. Map of natural gas areas. 

6. Article or pictures of oil spills. .w.- • , 

7. Newspaper headlines of flooding. 

Creative writing: a)' • U:.-:. 

1. Life without wood or "Wood: $50.00 a foot" 

2. The oil spill that could not be stopped. 

Dramatization and demonstration: 

1. Man wanting to build a home discusses prices of lumber with a 
lumber dealer and is amazed to learn of the pri ce. 
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2 . 

3 . 



Meeting of the "Save the Redwoods" society. 

^h^?? UnC -ii meet Z ns . of Santa Barbara discussing the effect of 
the oil spill on business, beauty, and wild life. 



Buzz groups: 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 



What do you consider the most valuable natural resource and whv? 
Do you think there is a conservation problem’ eS0Urce a " d why? 

United S?ates?" k EUr ° Pe <S m ° re m1ndfu1 0f conservation tha: the 

Do you think every generation has a conservation duty to future 
generations or should future generations look out for thems Ives? 



Conclusion 



I think that conservation (is - is not) a problem because: 



Ac tivities for Subproblem b : What have been the successes and failures in 

conservation? 

Guest speakers: 



1. 

2 . 

3 . 



Member of the Forestry service. 

Representative of the State Soil Conservation service 
Representative of agents connected with state or national parks. 



Student reports : 



'. i '■ ; , • 



1 

2 

3 

4, 



6 . 

" ■ *7 

8 * 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 
17 . 



Smokie the Bear and forest fires 
Save-the- Re dw°od League; its gains and failures. 
The Roosevelt Dam (1911) 

The Soil Erosion Service established 
Interior) 

Teddy Roosevel t 1 s veto of a bill to permit 
Muscle Shoals (later TVA). P 

Supreme Court ruling on the Tidewater oi 1 lands 
GTfford Pinch ot and his accomplishments. 

Inland Waterways Commi ssion. 

Bureau of Forestry (Department of Agriculture). 

K p ]°l^ a $lP n of land by early settlers and pioneers 
l, a nj Conservati bn Corps (1935). 

George Washington Carver and hi s research concerning 
enrichment • ‘ ‘<>r p; oi ; ,,y 

• Mi gratory Bi rd Treaty' 1918. . ; r; ’ ;i 1 1 
Senator George Norris and the battle for TVA 
TVA an apprai^al^^ .<-■ • 

Scars of strip mi ning in Appal a ch i a ' V; : ; 

Harry fQaudi 11 , Night Comes to the Cumberland*; 



in 1935 (Department of 

private exploitation of 
and national claims 



soil 
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18. The Dust Bowl 

19. The defeat for Conservation at Hetch Hetchy (out of San Francisco) 

20. The National Park System today. 

21. Teddy Roosevelt and the National Park System. 

22. The success of reforestation by private industry. 

23. Nixon's executive order permitting the cutting of timber in greater 
amounts from national forests. 

Displays : 

1. Map showing all the national parks. 

2. Map showing the national forests. 

3. Map showing soil erosion. 

4. Maps showing the gradual depletion of our forests from 1800' s to 
now. 

5. Literature from the Bureau of Forestry and the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

6. Illustrations of the effects of strip mining. 

7. Pictures of conservation problems. 

8. Articles concerning oil spills. 

9. Smokie the Bear poster. 

Dramatization and demonstration: 

1. Stage an interview between a forestry service recruitor and an 
applicant in which applicant learns of duties. 

2. Soil conservation agent talking with farmer about how he can protect 
his soil . 

3. As if you were a radio reporter, interview a resident of the 
rural area of the Tennessee Valley as to changes and improvements 
brought by TVA. 

4. Scene in which Sinclair is cross-examined in the Tea Pot Dome 

trial. 

5. Meeting of the executives of power companies discussing how to 
combat moves to extend TVA-like operations to other areas. 

Buzz groups: 

1. The lumber industry has a shortage of timberland. It has wanted 
a law permitting the cutting of timber from national forests. The 
bill was stalled in Congress by conservationists' protests. 

President Nixon then issued an executive order permitting the 
cutting of national forest timber. Do you think the President 
should have accepted the action of Congress or was he right to 
take matters in hand himself? 

2. Power and utility companies had given large amounts to the political 
; campaign: of Calvin Coolidge . Do you th ink thi s mi gh t have in- 
fluenced his vetoing of the TVA proposals? Why or why not? 

3. How do you think the popular concept of "free enterprise" is used 

in debates about conservation? ; .i r - ’ . 

4. Why do you think private efforts to plant new trees and to reforest 
have not been enough to keep the supply of timber from shrinking? 

5. Why do you think conservation received little support in the 
1920' s and so much support in the 1930's? 
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Conclusion 

T consider some of the successes and failures in conservation to be these: 
juccesses __ 



Failures 



3 
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Activities for Subproblem c : What should be done? 




Guest speaker: 

1. Representatives from the soil conservation service, the forestry 
service, the national or state parks, and the game commission to 
sit on a panel discussing "what should be done about conservation?" 

Student reports : 

1. Fair Deal (Truman) disappointment that the TVA model was not 
extended to other areas. 

2. New laws regarding timber. 

3. New laws concerning mineral supplies. 

4. New laws regarding flooding and erosion. 

5. The possibility of a special commission for national conservation. 

6. Additional national parks. 

7. Laws to protect disappearing wildlife? (strengthened) 

8. Public campaigns in behalf of conservation. 

9. Education about conservation. 

10. New organizations for conservation. 

11. Possible substitutes for limited minerals and timber. 

12. Laws or plans to prevent oil spills. 

Displays: 

1. Map showing possible new sites for dams or TVA projects. 

2. Samples of synthetic fur, wood, and mineral substitutes. 

Dramatization and demonstration: 

1. 'Protest against a store selling all i gator handbags and shoes. 

2. Senate subcommittee hearing on the future needs in conservation. 

3. Organizational meeting of a new group formed for a conservation 

cause. :y T'i.f '7;3 • 7v ■ 

Creative writing: . .. . -•••;' - v33'. : “3. -Si . • 

, 1. A bil l for new conservati on 1 aw written by you as a new congressman 
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Buzz groups: 

1. Do you think the TVA plan ought to be extended to other areas? 

Why or .why .rot? -o,.'’-' 

2. Do you think it is safe to trust the President and his staff to 
care for conservation properly, or should Congress be responsible? 

3. What do you think is the biggest obstacle in promoting conservation? 

4. If you could be put in charge of doing one job for conservation, 
what would it be? 

Conclusion 

My recommendation for solving or improving the conservation problem is: 



Overall Judgement : ' ' ; 

I think that Americans should place the responsibility for conserving 
natural resources in the hands of 
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Lesson 36 

PETTICOATS AND PROHIBITION: WOMEN'S SUFFRAGE AND THE VOLSTEAD ACT 



I. Social Changes 

A. Changing status of women 

B. Movement to cities 

C. Beliefs of Progressive reformers 

II. The Suffrage Campaign 

A. Methods and demonstrations 

B. Supportive politicians 

C. Nineteenth Amendment 

III. The Prohibition Campaign 

A. Role of the clergy 

B. Organizations and methods 

C. Carrie Nation 

D. Eighteenth Amendment 

Problem 

Why were these amendments passed in 1919-1920 and not years before? 

a. What, efforts were made for the two reforms in the 19th Century? 

b. What social and political occurences promoted the passage of the 
amendments in the 20th Century? 

Activities for, Subproblem a : What efforts were made for the two reforms in 

the 19th Century? 

Student reports: ; ’.V' v f.7.. 

> ; b 1. 1 Nati orial Ameri can Woman Suffrage Ass oci a ti on (formed i n 1890 
by combination of National ; Woman Suffrage Association and 
• American Woman Suffrage Association) 1 ’ ••••'• 

2. State Suffrage Laws (hotel in particular Oklahoma's experience) 
^3. Senator A.» A. Sargent's 1878 Constitutional amendment in the 
U. S. Senate. 

4. Anti slavery and woman suffrage. 
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5. Woman suffrage in England and Canada. 

6. Woman's place in urban society before 1900. 

7. Tactics used by women to gain the vote: demonstrations and 

confrontations or political pressure behind the scenes? 

8. Temperance organizations: Women's Christian Temperance Union (WCTU), 

Total Abstinence Brotherhood (TAB), National Temperance Society, 
Anti-Saloon League. 

9. "Local Option" Laws. 

10. Carrie Nation and her hatchet. 

11. National Prohibition Party (1869) 

12. Federal liquor laws prior to 1900: The License cases (1847), the 

Original Package case (1890), and the Wilson Original Package Act 
of 1890. 

13. The Washingtonian Movement (1840's). 

14. Frances Willard: Founder of WCTU (1883) 

15. Wayne Wheeler: Leader of Anti-Saloon League. 

Displays: 

1. A Carrie Nation souvenir hatchet. 

2. Poster announcing temperance meeting. 

3. Campaign poster for General John Bidwell, 1892 presidential 
candidate of National Prohibition Party. 

4. Sign carried by marcher i n woman suffrage march. 

5. Petition circulated by woman suffrage workers. 

6. Posters promoting prohibition. 

Dramatization and demonstration: 

1. Meeting of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 

2. Woman suffrage worker talks to Senator to convince him to support 
the cause. 

3. Parade of a "Cold Water Army." (Organized in 1839 by Rev. Thomas 
Hunt, contained many children. Marchers wore satin badges and 
carried banners on which appeared pictures of fountains and 
processions of people wending their way through leafy groves). 

4. A prohibition skit to dramatize need for prohibition. 

5. Demonstration before a saloon by Anti -Saloon League (usually sang 
hymns , gave speeches , and waited for patrons to exit). 

Buzz groups: 

1. Why do you think the western states were the first to grant 
women suffrage? 

2. Were women's rights and the anti slavery struggle related? Did 
the woman suffrage movement grow out of the abol i tion movement? 

3. : What problems do you think state prohibition laws had? Why did 

prohibitionists want federal* legi si ation? v.M 

4. What reasons could men have for refusing to give women the vote? 

Were any reasons justified in the late 1800's? >; 

5 V;.' Why do you , thi nk women were denied the vote in the first place? 
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Cone! usion 

The efforts that were made for the two reforms in the 19th Century were: 




Activities for Sub problem b : What social and political occurences promoted 

the passage of the amendments in the 20th Century? 

Student reports: 

1. Webb- Kenyon Act (1913) 

2. Effect of World War I on prohibition movement (include the War 
Prohibition Act of November 1918). 

3. Congressional Lobby for Prohibition. 

4. Woman suffrage in other countries (Canada, England) 

5. Urban-Rural differences on woman suffrage. 

6. Urban-Rural differences on prohibition. 

7. The effect of World War I on the woman suffrage movement. 

8. Carrie Chapman Catt. 

9. American Constitutional League (formerly the Men's Anti-Suffrage 
Association). 

Displays: 

1. "Directions for Lobbyists" (See Appendix 7 to Victory: How Women 

Won It). 

2. Newspaper headline and article announcing passage of the 19th 
Amendment. 

3. Newspaper headline and article announcing passage of the 18th 
Amendment. 

4. A political advertisement for a prohibition political candidate. 

Dramatization and demonstration: 

1. Soap-box orator on a street corner denouncing the evils of drink 
while crowd gathers around him to listen-~a few heckle. 

2. Radio account of the ratification vote on the 19th Amendment in 
the Tennessee House of Representatives (see Chapter 11, Victory: 

How Women Won It) . . | 

3. Lobbyist for prohibition talks to congressman. 

Buzz groups : . _ t . . . / TV; ./J ; 

, : , 1. Have 'the states reacted the same to the 1.5th Amendment (Negro 

suffrage) and the 19th Amendment (woman suffrage)? If not, why 
not? Discuss . . ,;-i , n, >; V : - ;•/ . 

2. How do you think World War I affected attitudes toward prohibition? 
Consider war rationing (food) and need for manpower. 
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3. How do you . think World War I affected the feelings of Americans 
toward brewers (beer manufacturers)? Explain. 

4. In your opinion, why did prohibi tion attract so much attention as 
a political issue? 

5. Were there alternatives to total prohibition? What do you think 
of them? 

6. Would a politician running for Congress from New York in 1916 have 
supported prohibition? One running for Congress from Georgia? 

Discuss. ; 

Conclusion V •• '-l'\ ’• '•> V 

The social and political occurences which promoted the passage of the 
■ amendments in 20th Cen tury were: ■ ' . _____ , ■■■• , ,v- ••••,: ■ ' ' ■ 



Overall Judgement 

I think amendments were passed in 1919-1920 and not passed years before 
because 
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